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speak, is virtually unlimited. There being no danger of running upon the rocks, or a lee coast, the ship may be permitted to drift with an adverse wind. Or, an economical part of the engine power may be employed to hold the craft into the wind, losing headway but not so rapidly as with no engine running, waiting for the storm to subside and prepared to regain the lost ground when the conditions should improve. This would enable the master of the craft to conserve Ms store of fuel and be the more sure of his ability to ride out the gale and ultimately reach port.
For example, in the case which we have just considered, the ship might be kept against the wind at a speed of thirty miles per hour, losing ten miles per hour on the course. At the end of twenty-four hours, assuming the storm to have blown itself out by then, a total of 240 miles would have been lost. Eight hours would be required to recover the lost ground, at normal speed-; but the stock. of fuel would not be so nearly exhausted as would have been the case if the ship were kept going all the time at her top speed and most costly output of power.
If the wind should now turn to the east or southeast, the lost miles would be very rapidly regained, because the force of the wind would be added to the energy of the motors. We thus see again that the wind is the prime factor in a